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I detected a change in the atmosphere. The Treasury Bench was still frigid but
elsewhere the House was amiable. The admission to the Cabinet of the man whose
prescience had been proved was called for, especially by the younger Conservatives
and the Opposition parties. It appears that among the Conservatives in high place
who would have liked to see him in office was the Marquis of Londonderry, who
had been a zealous Air Minister.

When Parliament adjourned for the summer recess members, in view of the
menace to Poland, feared that they might not have a long holiday. They shared
the tension which darkened life in many countries.

"Truly the souls of men are full of dread;
Ye cannot reason almost with a man
That looks not heavily and full of fear."

The Prime Minister, on whose motion the House adjourned for two months,
went again to fish in the north of Scotland. He needed recreation, and by taking it
he gave hope to others. He would not go away if he believed war was imminent.
But again ne was hurried back.

The Non-aggression Pact by Germany and Russia was a painful surprise. It was
specially hard for the friends of the Soviet to realize that Stalin had been secretly
coming to terms with Hitler while we were building hope on our negotiations at
Moscow; and everybody was amazed that the arch-enemy of Bolshevism should
have become Stalin's ally. If Hitler assumed that the Pact would cpmpel us to
abandon our obligations to Poland he showed his ignorance.1

It was often confidently asserted that if the Government had made its position
clear in 1914 the first Great War might have been averted. That assertion was
disputed by Asquith. In his volume The Genesis of the War, in which, by the way,
he acknowledged my service in disentangling the story of the negotiations, he wrote
that no evidence of any value had been, or could be, adduced to prove that a
threatening or even an uncompromising attitude on our part would have turned
Germany and Austria from the path on which they had entered.

Whatever may have been the case in 1914 there was no possibility of our position
being misunderstood in 1939. As Chamberlain stated, die Government could
not have done more to keep open the way for an equitable settlement of the dispute
between Germany and Poland. Nor had it neglected any means of making crystal
dear that if the German Government insisted again on using force we were resolved
to oppose it by force,

i Hitler made a fatal mistake two years later when he turned on Russia.